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Introduction 



dial Catholic Educational Associatiton considers itself to 
H \ --^ be. a service organization devote'd to helping .its members. .From4:ime 



'cS^ ^ f^ ' to tim#^vfrious papers are commissioned by departmentf of NCEA'l^ ^S^veral 

^\ -of these papers' have^ been ass.embled into this Booklet irt' the hOj3e of 

^ % , ■ ■ ^ ■ ^ . / , 

' — ' providing valuable servl.ce to those engaged in Catholic education* 

^ J ^ V ■ : ^ / -^-^ ^ \ J ^ : H 

-'^ The first Daoer . ^*Gu i del I nes for Hlrina Teachers'' drscuss'es aeneral \ -^'^ 



pr^ne I jples wh Ic^^,^^^ guide the empl oyment pract Ices of CatholMc 
&chob 1 s>4*^^^^^ by the Commission on Teachers and Teaching of 

. . _tHe Secondary School Department, I^CEA. ^ 
jj,/ --^ V The next paper provides a 21-poInt summary. of the characteristics which 
,\: . ^hoi^ bKgxempl if led" in a teacher_Iri.a Catholic school. U^should be \ : 

''ut.M ized *bdth In the preparation of an application form and In the 
' Materview propess. This paper was prepared' by the Committee on Pei'sonnel 
^^?o<f th% Supervision^ Personnel and Curriculum Section of the Department of 
Chief Administrators of Catho 1 i c Educat i on ^ NCEA* 



The same commi t te^ prepar^ the next paper^ "Procedures for Selection 



for Cat hoi it 



1 I 



t 



of Teachers for Catho 1 i^ School s In outl Ina form, suggestions are made 
for the preparat ion of^ ap^^clt ions and for pe- conduct i ng of an interview. 
The premise made is that each diocese or sehbW^w1 1 1 prepare Its own 
application blanks which wil) reflect local ^ol iciM and approaches.. 

As a follow up to the hiring of teachers , sbfTie orientation program ^ 
IS necessary. Rather than a detailed scheskLle^^i prmej»4 a papefN^ "A ' 
Survey of Pre/ 1 n-Servi ce Programs for New Teachers. This paper was pre- „ 
s'ented by Rev* Robert J. Shuda, Ph.D. ^at the annual\^et i ng of the CACE 



Department in San DTego, October, 1974. Father Shuda i s Di rector' of Edu- - 
cation fdr the Diocese, of Gpeensbgrg, Pa. , ' ■ 

Turning from the teacher .to th^^r inci pal , Mr. Kar.l .Hertz, Ph.D. has ' 
prepared a papef<-'iH<r i ng a Principal in a CathoUc School- Guidelines for 
the Search Committee^' The Seconda ry •Scfcdo I Department of NCEA has received 
permission to distr|lbyte th is paper "irfl t ia lly , this paper served as a 
.guide.for the Sear^ Committee at Brebeuf; Preparatory School in Indianapolis 
. ■ A final section concerns evaluation procedures^and' 1 ns t ruments . After 
presenting an hi.storical ovafview of the evaluation of supervisory trends • 
in er^ out ^^eduGat Ion, thrs section gives some of the current issues 
and practices In the appraisal of teacher effectiveness. Evaluation Is 
seen as a means to promote teacher growth and to provide better instruction 
for students^ as well as^tn adml n^^rat Sve necessity. A bibliography of 

^ materials relating tr^ tfhfe ' eval u4t i ve function^^Ks also provided. 

/ — -----.----t^ - -.U -^^.-^ - 

^ . In Appendix A, Ave have placed a summary of thoughts from the Bishops' 

.Pastoral, To Tgach^ a\ Jesus pfid. They are presknted as guiding prIncJpUs ^ 

for teacher commitment but :^Veryone involved^f^ Catholic education3\ ^ 

.administrators, teachers , parents and studenlis - should^e acquafnted with 

them^^ These principhes have been assembl ed By\the Committee on Personnel 

of ithe Supervision, Hfson^] and Curriculum SecVion'pf th# CAGE Departtfnent 

in addition to those who Served on 'the^pmmi tties wh Icrf prepared these' 

documents (Appendix B) , we Vre especial inaebted (to Bn^'^l Medard Shea 1 O F X 

Assistant Superintendent for^-Tes^her. PersbWnel, Diocese "B^^klyn , whb / 

contrib4J ted .much valuable time^and effdrt .ti. this #dje^. ^ ■ ^ i 

X ^ ; ^ = ' Rev/ Msgr. Francis X/ Barrett 

' ; ■ Bfo, John D. 01 sen, CF.X, 

^ - . N.CE.A. 

* * . \^ ' May, 1975 
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Guidelines for Hiriag Teachers for Catholic Schools 

•V ' — ■— _ . 

f prepared by . _. ' 

Commission of teachers and Teaching 
Secondary School Dep'af"tmdnt, NCEA* 

^Catholic etiucafeors Identify^ the uniqueness of the Ct^hc^i c school s as 
one of the prime reasons 'for their existence. Uniqueness In 'this* context /. 
centers on the rel i g ious instruction and the climate in the school for the 
". ^ reHglous development of students, 'The statement of the -phi losophy which - 

each school p roc la ims^Js/ an attempt by the staff and the school community 
^l(to express an Idea of thei r ^school. Is unique. This NCEA study Vrecog-= 
^ ^'i^^^zes^b.e central posit/on that such statements of uniqueness must hold i r^^- 
tf^fe/^ Of the Catholi c ' school. , The guIdeUnes and recommehdations 

whi^^h follow are meant to be userf by Catholic school educators to help them 



:^ :i /^f rSns late the pjiilosophy of the school into viable theories and practices for 



the hiring of new teachers.. 



The Executive Committee of 'the NCEA SeQpfndary School Departmeht conducted 

■ ^ ^ ,. ^ . " ". ^ ' : \ ■ ■ . " . 

>, Its s^urvey during 1973^7^ of how Cathol ic high schools actually use the 
. stated phriosophy of their schools in the prtcess of hiring new teachers and - 
providing in-service programs for active faculties. The paucity of programs 
reported and the requests of so many pr'H^clpals in the survey for Information 
in this area^ "make two things clear :*"CathoI ic high school administrators do 
not generajly use the philosophy of their schools in the process of hiring new 
teachers^ or developing In-service programs; there is a need for some practical 
guidelines In these areas. 



ERIC 



f ,. ., Whi le 4 t ^ is common pract ifce, fof.h igh school s te^have forma 1>stat4ents 
. ■of^goals and objectives, it is e^u^ 1y t rue that such statements offenare 
■ niore rhptoric than actua , pract i ce„ As .early as . I 964 ' Ret-. Joseph FicHter, 
the noted Jesuijt soclolog ist. and reseftrcher, foUnd" that in. the scho^J s hg 
studied- fevv if/any #pproac|ied the goal,s seated irt^"lhei'r wrT ttert schoo 1 
philosdphies. If theory and wart^ce are the actCra"] accompli Ihment of the ' 
. •philosophy^ of the school, the conQl u^dnjrnust be ^ • 
of mai^ schools is not the r6a?.ph i losdpby oh,wh ich |he school ope'Bates. r' . 
Dr. Geq^e.Elford, former Director of Resfeafch' for N,C^, designed His booklet 
The C£tholJ_c |chooj_ Jn^ 

Elfor? self-study process presses facul ty, members to agrfee or disagree that 
practices do exist or Should exjst :in their ^hool , Following a discussion 
of these responses, the staff is encoufaged to. restat'e the ph.i'losophy. of the 
school. ^Thfs same process is used in the elementary and secondary school 
"^«cT"On5 of the NCIA^bfication^ which Is desi gned to get a scha^j! staff to 



examine the practices and theorl es.. 9perat i ng in the school in the'lig'ht of ' 
the Bishops ' Pas tora 1 , To .Teach As Jes'us Didr Messag e, Communjty, Servi^ce. ' 

.Today,, no Cathol Ic* school can undertake to restate its philosophy without* 
reference to th I s pastoral . ' • • ^ ' 

When 0 ichool has a stated ph I losophy wh i ch can actua 1 1 y be seen in 
practice in the day-to-day operations of the school, the^administrator has 
an instrument upon which to base his judgment's, about the' s ul tab |'l I ty of a 
.prospective teacher to join the staff. This assumes that the prospective-^ 
teacher has already been found competent and desirable In' one of the depart-' 

.pents of the school. The principal or school "admi n i sfi^ tor must then be 

— 7— : " ■ '' " ' /\''' . ' 

£m_ng Form to '^^sjo^: The Pastoral In Practice. National Catholic 
Educational Association, Washington, D.C., duly, TsfKT^ 



fc 



' intere§teds before completing the hiring prQcess to^ determine whether the 
prospective teacher can ^work 'posjtively within the parameters of thr actual 
.ph:ilosd)ihy,, of the school , For example^ the schbol phlJosophy may Incorporate 
' the concept ttiat Catholic education is a means to help students develop a 
faith that >!i 1 i vihg^%cdnscious and active. The principal's I nterview^ may ^ 
en*cl.ty from the prospective teacher how he will be .able to contribute to th'Is / 
hoped-fph religious jrowth of studentj. . ' 

The Jesuit Secondary Education Assoc latiOi under ^he leadershl p of its 

V ■ ' - : • . ; ^. ■ ' ' ^ : - ^ - 

Prlki dent, /Rev. Edwin Mcpermott, S*J,, has Si/ggested some competencjesZ . ' 

which a^principal may Judge necessary for apostolic Gonsciousness on the part 

of the prospective teacher. Two of these^are offered hef^e to 1 1 1 us trate the ^ 

types of competencies that might be considered valid In the decision to ' 

h I re a new ^teacher . * - ^ ' " ' = 

Competency 1 - The applicant must be able to rrfanifest to students 
awareness of the apostolic mission In teaching. ^ , 



(a) Shows a wi 1 1 Ingness tojoin together with 
the rest of the staff to perform specific 
worki of service. 

=r .1 i . . 

/(hi) Would try to provide students with oppor- 
\ tunlties to see that there Is no dlehotomy^ 

between the sacred and the secular areas of 

man ' s *1 I fe. 

(c) Indicates a, wlj 1 ihgness to* speak of Gospel 
values and share In school liturgical 
' ^nd prayer experiences. 



y' • 



,5 * 





- ^ ^The paper ent Itled,^ Characteristics of Teacher^ in Cathoi rb School s ^ 
could be utilized as a 1 ist of ^competencies;^ See page 5^f th i s .feookl et 
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f Competency 2 - The applicint is i nterestedVin ggi Jfefflg s.^udints to^ 

become mature , and. responsible persons in -the Church • 
' , ^ . and civil society. * 

/ ' . ,. "(a)- Manifests an^ abi I ity to encourage stut/ents 'to 

> N . «o«pC responsibil I ty, make value Judgments -and ■ 

_ ■ accept, the consequences for thai r dec i s ions . 

" ^''J Exhibits a tfoncern that students be aware of ' 

unjust social structures in thl^ country ahd ' 
. . other countries . . ' ■ 

(c) Expresses a deep concern for' the oppressed- - 
* peoples of developing nations. ' * 

. . ' ^t*) 'ndicates a style, of teaching that •would 

respect the individual Ity of each student ' " 
. ■ ; and that would foster a positive learninq 

• en VI ronment . . ' - ' 

(e) Interested in providing ttudent learning ' ' 
. • ' experiences that encoura^ coopefa^Jon 

■ rather than competition. / ' ^ 

(f) Exhibit! a s^n^ of self-control and digni ty^ 
.^^e-^4A^^^^^^tv^^ andTKe^pmspective teacher can 

.profide the pmncl^l with a fa i r eval uat ion of the person's potential to 
become a posit ive^addl tion to the faculty. It mus.t be nfecogn I zed, however, 
thftt while the^'prlncipal my have before him..durlng the "int^rv ievwi set of 
.clearly expressed' competencies, these are stlj/only guidelines to help him 
make a subjective judgment on the potent ia H^^FTWlolhe 'schoa I of the 
prospective-teacher.. However, the des I re/compptenc leJ shoul d flow directly 
out of the statement of |he phi 1 osophy of the schopl . ■ 

The last step in this procesf ^,ij.the determination the Rrlncipal ' 
v/hether,pr not to hire the ^ndividuaJI. This process assumes that the 
principaf will already have from department heaHs, of the school a separate 
evaluation of the prospect ive teacher/ Just as it Is impor^tant to base teache 
selection on a critical judgment of the ficher- s profess iona 1 competencies; 
too. in the Catholic schp^l-4^ Is equally Important tkt the h i r i ng, ojfi 



SO , 



the teacFier b« based on an evaluation of or, at least. a recognition of the . 

* . ' . • k ■ t 

Christlih competencies -he wowld bring to a schoo^ Nowhere in this process 
Is it suggested'^hat an inquisition be carried out by the^' pri nci pal , noji^^ ■ 
that the prospective teacher be subjected to an invasion of the privacy ■ 
of his conscience or/pf his style of life. Th^process does empjiasize an 
eval uation by . Idmi nl st rator respons 1 bl e "for h I rj ng tha; the prospect i ve 
teacher has the basic .competencies which teaching i n a schoo"l wi th a given 
eKDressid'n of its philosophy would require, ' 

At is obvious that the process involved here^is more than a hiriftg-one. 
The process of faculty consensus on the pb I losophy of the school js in itself 
a process of In-service t ra i n i ng for. the s ta f f * ■ 

kt\he beginning of each school year, {t Is Important that the principal 
and the staff start with. an agreement on general goals and specific objectives 
for the. year; This can be done only if the staff has already accepted a 
single clpar statemS'n.t o|^''lts philosophy. Kppwing its specific objectivas, 
the principal and staff are thenvin a posi tion to esfabl Ish priotn ties of^ 
time, finances and staff resources to be expended in seeking to achieve those 
objectives. The Inrservice nature of the program continues through the year. 
Like the spinning eaTth, such a process for hiring and tn-servJce must become 
a sel f-perpetuati ng "one. ■ . 



'■\ ■ ■■■ ■ 



Character i gt ics of TeacherS; ij h tathol ic fcchools 
, prepared by ' ' . • 



Cpmmlttee on Personnel, of Supervj s r^n / P^son 
^ 'and Curriculum Section , 
, Department of Ch 1 ef Admi n f s trators , m 




1. The teacher understahds^and accepts the fact tha\ the school s 

are operated In accordance wf th the/ phi losophy of ^if^olic 
. education, . ' f 

.2. The teacher accepts and supports the" on-goi ng building and 
. I ivlng of a Fal-th Co/nmunity, not simply as a concept to 

be taught- but as a real ity to be I ived . in worship, service^ - 
. , and interpersonal relationships.. ^ ^ . 

" - ^ " ' ^ 

. 3. 'The teacher has an oyeral l .knowledge of the goals of the ' 
. entire schqo T program and can relate his specific expertise 
^tcT these goals. ^ , 

The teacher reflects in his personal and profess iojial life 
a commit me nt^to Gospel values and the Ch,rJstla'n traditiofi. 

■ , \ ■ ^ — , , ,. ■ , 

5. .The teacher-ackrioiAfledges ^that faith com,mi tinent Is a free 

gift of God that Is both Vel at lona 1 and I ntel lectua 1 • 

6. The teacher accepts the responsibi lity' for providing an 
atmospherp for fostering the dev_^lopment of a faith,. >■ 
comml tmenti; by the students. / V*? 

i:. The teacher accepts accguntabil I ty In the fulfniment of 
his 'professional responsibilities. 

■ " • ■ ■ . . . * 

8. The teacher accepts professional evaluation of his performance. 

9. The teacher demons tra'^tes go®d classroom management and record- 
keep I ng techn ique-s . 

10.^ The teacher provides for conti nuous profess lonal growth by / 
. ^ engaging In advanced^ studies, attAiding workshops and In-, 
; : service programs, read f ng curirent frrofessjpnar Journals ' 

dnd adapting to improved teaching 1 deas , >nithods^ and ^ = 

■ materiais, ^ . ..... ^ 

The teacher recognizes and appreciates the contribut tons of 
the other members of the professional staff, and shares with 
them his J deas , afai 1 1 1 i es and material s . • ; 



12, The teacher understands the limrts of his professional com- 
p6tencies and makes appropriate referrals for the benefit, 
of the student ,> . - , ^ 

'13. The teacher recognizes and respects the primary role of 
- the parents in the education of their ch 1 1 d rerr 

14. The teacher relates to the students in an adult Christian 
manner and contributes to the student-s sense of sel f= 
worth ap a Christian person. 

15. The teacher shows an understand I ng of the pr i ncl pi es^of 
human growth and development. ^ ' \ 

16. The teacher is creative and resourceful In choosi^ng instruc- 
tional materials and (n using apprbpr'^iate, school and 
community resources to facilitate optimum learning for all 
students . ' / ^. 

}■ 

17. The teache>r fosters the apostolic consciousness of students 
by encouraging them to join in experiential learning 
activities that give witness to Christian Justice and love. 

18. The teacher mdtivates and guides the students in acquiring 
skillsj virtues and' habits of heart and mind required to 
address^with Christian Insight, the multiple problems of 
injustice which face Indi yi dual s and our pluralistic 

.• society. . " 

19. The teather demonstrates the use of ski.l 1 f ul questions 
that lead pupils to analyze, syntheslzej and think 

, critical ly. 

20. The teacher provides laarnl ng experiences which enable 
students to transfer principles and general izatrons 

. developed in school to situations outside of the school. 

21. The teacher provides for on-going eval uat Ion of students 
and the learning program In order-to modify the learning 
process In accord with each student's needs, interests . 
and learning patterns. ^ 



Procedures for Selection of Teachers for Catholic Schools 



prepa red by ■ 

Committee on Personnel of Supervision,, Personnel ' i ' 
^ ■ . ; and Curriculum Section.- " ,^ ^ 
Depar^g^nt of Chief Adml nl st rators , NCEA; ■ > " " / 

A, Appl [cation Process * ' 

1. Include questions on role of: teachers fn light of purposes 
and un Iqueness of Catholic schools. 

I ' ' J ... ^ ' ■ _ 

Z. \p collection of^factual data be aware of 1 I mi tat ions 
placed by Equal Opportunity Commiss ion on certa in 
in format ion . 

3^ Obtain information on academic background and credentials; 
accept only official transcripts. 

Include statement by app ] leant as to the accuracy of 
the informatlor^ e.g.,^'l understand that any misrepre- 
sentation of facts In this appl Icat [on wi I V be 
considered Just cause for dismissal at the discretion 
of the employer J' 

5-, Ask permi ss ion to investigate any of (he facts or state-- 
mentssubmittedj e.g. j'M hereby grant 
■ permission to investigate any of the flcts or statements 
submitted to me, except where my written statement upon 
this form speci f leal ly requests that no investigation 
be made J ^ 

6. Indicate on appl i cat ion the lengch of time you will file 
the appl Tcit ion if the person Is not hired. 

7. Check with previous employer* ' V 

8. If applicant is ex-rel igious , contact former ^Congregat ion; 
let applicant suggest one person and you select another. 

9. Be sensitive to the problems caused by last minute or 
panic hiring procedures* 

B, Background Preparation 

1, The two previous documents. Guidelines for Hiring Teachers 
■ ' for^ Ca thol i c School s and Characteristics of Teachers I n_ 

C_a t ho 1 i c S choQ 1 s , should be i ntegrated Tn the applIcaFTon 

prepared* ^ 



EKLC 




2. Both the applicant and. the ! ntervl ewer(s) should be' 
fami 1 iarwlthwhat wi 11 be expected of the teachfr. 

Interview Proces,s ^ . ' = 

1. All documents and mater! a I s ( references and t ranscr i pts) 
should be on file before the intervI.eW js conducted 

' real i ze i t may not be possible to obtain information 
;,.s " from present empl-oyervr ':.\:- , = .^^'^ r: '^i^'r-. > 

2. During interview respect the ^onfi dent i al i ty. of • 
^^.r information submitted regardi ng the applicant* 

3* Intervi ew quest ions and discussions should focus on , 
Gui di ng. Principles for Teacher Commi tment 1 n ^i ght . 
6f the Pastora l , TOTrEACH AS JESUS Dj;D, Gul del ines 
fo'r H IT ihg Teachers . for Catholic Schools , and 
Ch?r a c t e r i s t~i cF of Teachers i n Cat hoi ic Schools . 

4. More than one person should^ intarvtew the ap^l icant 
(both at central o^ffice levels and at Tocal school 
level s) . ^ ^ ' ' 

5. .Make notes as soon after the interview as possible. 

Be honest. Incjude both strengths and weaknesses 
of the appl icant. 

6. If possibi e, interview process shou Id provi de for^ 
observation of applicant in classroom situation. 

Orientation Program 

1. In order to avoid, conflicts between theory and practice, 
: bu i 1 d program around the Gui ding Principles for 

^ Teacher Commitment i n Light: of the Pastoral , TO TEACH 
- " AS JESUS~DIDV^nd" Guidel Ines^for Hi ring Teachers for 
Cathol ic School s. "Words and witness must be harmonized 
in order. to avoid ambiguity. . : . 

2 . The Characteristics of Teachers \n_ Cathol ic Schools • 
could be introduced as a" ^sel f-eval uat Ion guide for 
the teachers * ^ 
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h Survey on Pre/ In-Se rvi ce Programs for New Teachers ' 

k If 

\ - ; .• by \ ; - 

Rev. Robert, J, Shuda, Ph.D. ^ 
for the Dapartment of Ch lef Admi n i st rators , MCEA r\ 

' ' / ■■ ./ .• ' - ■ - . ' " ■ ^ . . ^' . ; 

Some Stati sties ^ ^ - ; ^ . , * 

As the result of a survey taken In the Fall; of 1974 to which 83 of the- 
165 (arch)dioceses responded, (about 50 perGent), 32^5 percent indicated no 
organized pre/in-service programs for new teachers , 36 . 1 percent answered 
that such programs were provided by local princlparsat i ndi vi dua 1 schoo 1 s , 

percent stated (some with supplementary^ materral) that cent ral /reg lonal 
programs were offered for new. teachers under diocesan aegis; The majority 
of respondents did say that in-service programs were being offered for all 
principals and teachers - naturally including new teachers, while a ^ 
minority of respondents indicated some type of program offered for principals 
new to the diocesan system. One could conclude^ then, that most dioceses- 
have no formal pre/ I n-service program prepared by the central office for 
teachers new to the Catholic school system. 

Some General Aspects of Existing Programs 

Wi th some va riat Ion , programs offered locally and regionally or centrally 
show similar tendencies. While local programs are usual 1 y attendance- 
mandated, even by cont ract ,^ broader programs usually "expect" or ''urge" 
attendance. They are presented free - except possibly for lunch costs, 
predominantly without credit, before or In ^the early part of the school 
year, somet inries during school hours, more often after school, rarely on 
weekends. Rarely is the public sector or the religious cor#nunity involved. 



On tjie loVI= lavel^the pri n£i pa 1^ manages the program; on theceiitral level, 
cehtral vStaff manages the ^rogranV. Whatever evalua'tion occurs depends' on 
available ti me ; i nd r vi dual/ admi s t rat I ve insight' and, sometimes, supervisory 
help from rel ! g loys, commi/n i ty qbnsultants. Normally, especially at the 
central gather ings, the /progra(Ti is a one-shot af fa I r. . - - ^ 

Some Spec! fi c Aspects pf E^ll t ing Programs . 

Local ^school pragrams were hard to come by - p^obaBJjy .beM'u|e,, 
local programs are being presented, the' sped fi ci vary from one sehool to^ 
another. There wen'e indications of share-ios j"igyest'''^lfedtur^^ faculty 
meetings, admin Isyrat ivel y-di reefed mdBt i nfls , .but no'^commonal i ty . 

vOn the reg ional /cent ra 1 1 evel , programs appeared to take on the 
aspect of *'welcome--to-the-cl ub'^ orientat ion meet I ngs , scheduled separately 

or scheduled'- in speciarty with an allrteacher meeting. Under the orientation 

■ ' ■' / . ^ ' ^ * _ 

umbrella, ^the^e programs] usyally covered one or more of these three topics : 

(1) the phil/Ssophy of Ca^hol i c ^education ; (2) the policies and practices 

of the dIoc4se re teachers^, especial ly those points Important to the' teacher 

beginnmg/in the.system; and (3) ^curriculum specialization. 

For/example, one medium-sized diocese scheduled a slx^hour day (9 am 

to 3 pmY beginnrng wTtff" a welcome by the superintendent and going on (with 

"ample rioffee breaks and lunch) with such topics as: teaching in a Catholic 

schoo/, religion In the Cathol i c school, organization and. boqkl^epl ng , 

cert/f Ica't Ion procedures, the teachfer and auxiliary personnel, the Catholic ^ 

schQp] curriculum and textbooks/mater ial s/equlpment. Another diocese, after 

the welcpmej went on' to provide sessions for lower, intermediate and upper 

l^ve! teachers according to their profess ional cunricular area's . ^ And another 

fiocese, after the welcome, went over a check-list of '*ni tty-gr i tty" points 



(e.g., who Is my immediate superior;/what abouul>Unbdq^ where do I get 
material s/.texts, etc.; do T col I act >iMk money? ) to or! etit\he teacher 'to 
the system. - ■ _ " - . \ 

- In one program or another, such topics v^ere^covered: the phi]o|ophiy 
of jiatholic education; ftatej dlocetan and (sometimes) local regulations, 




/pol icies and pract Ices ; salaries and fr i nge_ benef|ts ; cer 1 1 f I ca 1 1 dn needs ; 
'ciirficular needs ; a calendar of the yearns professional events; organization 
lines and contacts; a multiple number of spetlfi^and '^hpw to" points - all ^ 
of wh ich ./somehow help to orient and welcore the teacher, to a. new school^ ^ 
a new system. t 

■ — . ^ ■ ^ ^ / t ^ ^ , ^ 

What^ To Do^ , : / . . . ^ \ 

■^^^^^ ■ ' ^ '■■ / 1 . \. * ^ ^ ■ ■ ^ V ' 

It seems ^that, dons i derjng .one ' s l^umovar rata (of bothlay and religious 
teachers) In each diocese, new teachers need special recognition and help. 
(This presumes tha t ^w pr i nc i pa Ts heed social recognition and help.) 
Central offices cannot do everything to satisfy new--teacher needs; , thus-, 
much of what Is said in this section should also be said to local principals/ 

1, At least, an orientation day should be scheduled for new 
./ teache^rs to let them know thjiy belong, have support and 

. ■ will be helped. Accordtrtg to diocasan direction, the 

1 program may vary fyut sho^lgd incjude ,a warm welcome 
y and a ' presentat ion on^ ^the spec tal differences of^CatholIc * 
' school i ng. . ^ ; . " _ / ^ ■ . 

- ■ * tj 

2. Guidelines (check-1 i sts?)' shbu 1 d be centrally prepared/for 
iocal orientation and follow-up programs for rtew' teachers . 

• These should be Issued to^ pr i nc i pa I s ; perhaps the Implement "■ 
.tation of such QUI de M nes should be surveyed it diocesan ' 
meetings of pr inci pal s . and at supervisors' visitations to = ^ 
school s , - \ / .1 ' ' J ^ ^ 



3.'' further Idaas mrght be considered. Teacher evaluation 
processes ara growing; new teachers need special and 
compass idnate eval u Inter/intra school exchange 

of teachers might afffer dppbrtunit'^ for beyon^^e- 
: waj t ins i ghts and grqwtfrM A master teacher mlg^ be 

; , ' ^an tdvantageQus approach to new teacher support. 
'V. : =;ASel f^evaj uat ion praceclure^' fo r new teachers could be 
•. \ jy mefui' Bo^d ]e5% threatenimg. Education donsuftants ^ 
* • -(supervi^sors) ^ m seek out and listen to 

■ " ==; 'i:n.eW; teachers on their sprool visitations, 

X - - ,^./^^Wtaatfver is done, /diocews Should continue with ^al 

; V. Vfe|c!5qfs" and ''a 1 I f r i ndil 1 s*' meet i ngs , of cours 
. I v>- ■ ;Spm#t^ al 1 new teachers Is needed. As one ^ , 

y- rBSr^ aptly put it^ all teachers ^ 

"^.^.^ a re 5rea llynevsf teachers a JM- the time. l< might' add - 

rfe.V.*; espec t a 1 ly when they're new new teachers^! ^ * ' 

,1 am aware of specific or ienta^t Ion day programs;rTn the dloceSes of 

Allsntown and Ph i la#e Tph 1 a , In Youngstown and Los Angeles , there are ^ 

pn-going programs. Salt Lake City has a good checklist for new teachers , 

There are other good programs. Hopef u 11 y ^ th i s survey wM 1 spur. all 

.dipdeses to the establishment of such programs-. 
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Hiring £ Principal in a Ca.thol Ic Guidel.i>nls " 

for the Search Cdtnml tte^ • 



by.. 



^ . . . I ^ / - . • \ , - , ■ ^ V ^ ^ 

An.y guidelines for the I r 1 ng of a pr i nc i pa 1 must t^ke Into consldera- 

• . - L>^ ^ _ , 
tioji five general categor res . . The ph i losophy of sducatl^on as found ifi 

Catholic educatioQ In ^general, t^e phll^op^iy and objectives of a^peciflc'^- 

school the methods for determining quail f legations and sources of applicants, 

the pract i ca 1 = aspects of the p^si.tlonj and^ the actua 1 visit the applicant 

a/e all ingredients. On the pages that foitow, direction will fT^pefully be 

given to any group of people who are facted'^^ I^th '"the task of i'dfntifying a 

- ; . . ■ : ■ y . 

new pr Sncipal , for arschopl. , V.^^ : ' 

- ^ ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ ^ " " V 

Search Commi t tee . ' ^ , 

^ . ^ ^ \ . . _ ^ ^ ■ ^ 

It is important ^.to recommend^at the outset - that the process of Identify- 
ing a principal will most 1 i ke 1 y be'ef f ect I ve. if a brdad cross-section of the 
people Involved in .the school are also a part of the selection of this edu- 
cational leader.' A ''Search Committee'' is a, good pla^e to start. This 
group shgiild be large enough to be representative and smal 1 enough to^^avold 
befng unwieldy. Approximately twelve is a reasonable number. It should 
^^alize from the outset If It Is Just recommending; it should also know if 
It is expected to come up with two or three choices to be decided upon by^ 

someone else. 'Above all^ the Search Cormiittee must understand that it works 

/ 

for a School Board, District Superintendent, a Religious Community or perhaps 



a. Pastor. The Search Committee i s^^^^^t responsible for naming a new principal 
it Js responsible for seeking out and screening the best qual i f i ed and iriost 
acceptable applicants for those who will make the final choice. 



■J, 



T+ie following groups Will certainly be able to contri bute to the 
^membership of a Saarq]r Comml t tee: , the School Board, or whoever appoints 
the Search Committee, the administration of the school, the paints, the 
faculty ^religious and lay), the students, 'and possIbl«y a •profess ronal 
.consupant (a pe^rsdn with special skllU, from outside the school , who 
will help in organization). • Ba lanc/fng ' thi s group i s s i gn I f i can t and must: : 
be accomp] ished in a way that is ap^;ropr iate for a specific schooK^ The 
consul tant\ .who will certainly n6t hT|^ke theHhb [ce\ for the school, may be 
.:' ' of great, help in determln i ng the make-up of the Search Committee: 

Philosophy and Objectives of a Spec i fic School 

The Search Committee should not on I y 'be fami 1 I a r wi th the gen|ral con» ^ 
cepts of a Catholic philosophy of education, but it should also be provided 
j^:? w:lth the philosophy and objectives of the school. A gi\^n section of a * 
ci'ty or town may have, very distinct needs and a general phllbsophy will not 
serve the school well at this point.* The Search Committee may find a need 
'to know exactly what are the needs'of this school. They would be wise to 
carry their thoughts be fore "^sample groups of the-school community, which 



the committee represents, to let their feelings. ^ 

The Search Commi tte^ may T 1 nd 1 1 ^ I te profitable to state Its charac- 
teristics for a principal In a. very straightforward manner. 'The following 
might well be some examples: - ' 

• The principal should evidence an understanding and an acceptance 
of the Christian message as expressed through Vatican Ih , 

• The principal should have a sound grasp of ^Catholic traditions 
and current developments in Catholic educational problems. 

- # The principal should have a knowledge of child psychology . 
i n today ' s wor 1 d . ^ 
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• Ttie principal should have' some specific attitudes toward 
. the^ways In which young peopi^ expresa therr feeling for 

God through^worsh ip , = 

m The principal should have sound curricul urn competencies 

which allow .him to promote a curriculum for the school 
' which soundl y addresses itself to, Christian pri.nciples. 

• The principal should be able to express a willingness , 
vto direct the educational approach toward ^ service of 

mankind- . r' ■ - - ' 

m The pr inci pa 1 ' s own l ife should give evidence of Interest 
in otRer people, ^ , . • . ^ 

• The principal should be wJlMng to promote within the 
student body ^ set' ®f yal ues which It can carry away 
from the schoof and into ,the cofnfnunlty In which the 
studehts 1 Ive, 

The principal should be able to lead the' school in 
an understanding of the Third World, ^eace, oppressed 
people, and minority groups. 

""■ . - . . 

© The principal should have the organizational ski lis 
which would al low the teachers to car.ry out many of the 
above mentfoned projects. ^ 

m The principal should have the insight and perspective 
to see that -the people he hires wl l 1 .greatly affect ^ 
the young people being taught and will be the front 
1 ine of presentation of Christian values. 

© The principal should have the openness to hear the 
ideas of other people and the strength to make 
decisions and carry them through realizing that a 
.great deal of the responsi b i 1 1 ty i s in his/her 
hands * ' i ^ 



Methods for Detgrmjn I ng Qua 1 I fl catlons and Sources of A£pjJ cants 
' ^ The methods for determihing qualifications and obtaining applicants^ 
pf^^paurse, was started when the committee became aware of the schoops 
philosophy and objectives* At that point certain appUcants were ell.mina 
ted. Itiis now appropr i ate tha t the Search Committee start to contact 
people who will have knowledge of poss i bl e app 1 J cants . The following^^ 
agencies and Individuals are all helpful: 



m Religious superiors / . ' 

■ • / ' - ■ ■ 

• Catholic superintendents of- education 

• Educational placement offices at a number of un 1 vera 1 1 i es 
- and cal leges , / . \ ■ ^ 

College deans of education 

• Professors of educat i ona 1 administration 

© Friend^ i n "^mi n 1 st rat ion who may have their eye on a 
person capable of moving into such a role 

© Friends at universities who may have knowledge of , 
potent ial admi nistrators 

© Fdcul ty , member s in the school and on the Search Committee 

© Administrators in public and non^public scHools in the area 

© A consultant on. the Search Committee 

© Acquaintances in the religious community and in other ^ 
communities 

© Contacts wi th prof esslonal <^gan izat ions such as NCEA, 
NASSP and NAESP ' ^ 

When such contacts re made. It is important to send a brief Job 

4f 



descriptions location^ and pay range that will be involved* Many of the 

\ . ■ ■ 

\ - ' _ . ' ' . _ . ■ 

contacts^may be Imade by telephone wh1 cK necess i tates the ability to 

articulate the descr i pt I on- of the position immediately. 

As the applications start to arrive, the Search Commi ttee w i 1 1 riaed 

some criteria upon which to base its judgment as^ to which applicants 

would worth pursuing through the i ntervi ew process , The following 

steps for determining qua 1 i ficat ions may prove valuable* 

s Does the applicant have the .necessary Rfofesslonal course 
requ i remen ts? 

The committee can depend on college transcripts 
and state 1 icens i ng for this determination. 

= # Does the applicant have the enthusiastic support of 
the person doing the recommending? 

People and bureaus often recommend, but interestingly 
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/ enough,; they do not always do It enthus iast i cal ly , ■ . 

...^yHaSfe the persona] and talephons recommendations for the 
"^^ppl icartt been -sound? ; . ; : , . ' 

\ It Is always Worthwhi le.^o actual ]y contact 
. /people, Af teW they "Tbo^^gbod m paper, do not ' ' -^ ' 

be afraid to 'SpeiTid the mo to\a 1 1 long' ♦ ' 
„ distance. These ricont^^ts often prove beneficial/ 

\ • What are the feelings of the Search Commi t tee after 

persona l ly Irieet I ng the appH cant ? - . ^ 

Do not be afrj4id to l is.ten to "gut reactions" - ^ 
^ when you have been with the appj leant. After 
• ' all, they may give you the roundest feelings 
aboyt how the applicant deals Wrlth people. 

^ NQW^the Search Committee, is ready to deal with the visit to the school 

by one.or more of the appUcants to whom the search has been narrowed* / : 

The Practical Aspects of the Position 

; At-this point, the applicant and the Sea rch Commit tee must be candid 
with each other. Neither must hold back information or questions because 
one of the worst possible outcomes would be ^br jhe applicant to come 
to the position unaware of some important feature o'f the school operation 
or for the commi ttee to. be unawa re of some de^JFeel 1 ng on the part of 
the principal. During the visit to t^e^^hool, it would seem pertinent 
for the applicant and- the Search Commi tte^ to di scuss the following areas 
with the applicant reacfing to each: 



Discuss the climate of the schooK The committee should 
explain what the school community hopes for from the 
schoql both sp i r i tual 1 y and acrdemi.ca I ] y. 

Refer to, th% administrative structuTe o^the school, At 
this point the appl i carit can get a grasp of the adminis- 
tration within the school arid such 'outside forces as 
district boards. 

/Oiscussion of what is happening to the previous principal 
. should take plaice. Thrs topic will greatly affect the 

cl imate wi thin the school* Was the principal fired? 

is there anyone within the school who wants the Job? 

These are all Important factors* 
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Some discussion should take place concerning who will 
actually decide on who' gets this position. 

Discuss the role of unions in the school . The applicant 
may have strong feelings about this which will greatly, 
afffect the school . ^ = 

Areas of reBpons ibi 1 ity and who the principal reports 
to.are Important. At this time d iscussl^ntan* take 
plate, as to whether the principal will have the authority 
to bring about the expectations that have developed. 

Reference shoul d be made, to the mo%t pressing problems 
within the school. This discussion gives some perspec- 
tive to immediate concerns, 

' ' . ■ 

m Discussion of mi nor i ty ' perceri^ages wi th I n the school 
should take plice. It ^wou 1 d be a^propr I ate to talk - 
about the percentages ^Ithin the faculty as Well as 
^ the stu^nt body, ^ ^ . 

• Talk about the percentage of re 1 i g "rous and 1 ay teachers 
within the school* If there are good relations exist- 
ing presently, that Is a^reat help; i f hot , it certainly 
must be addressed early by the new principal, 

• Some presentation of the financial situation within the 
. school Is important* The question may develop into a 

number of interesting areas. One person might be a 
good principal under certain conditions and a poor 
principal under others* For instance, one school may 
be about to bulldj another may need an academl c curr i cul um 
expert, and another .may rreed a fund raiser. 

• An attempt should ^e made to characterize the curriculum. 
■ This gives the applicant a chance to know, whether he or 

she has the ability to handle the needs of this school.^ 

m Discuss what is meant by individualized instructions 
innovation J and such terms. Everyone needs to be 
talking about the same things. ; 

m Time should be spent on the social action projects. If 
the applicant is uj^^ to see his rel^tlonshrp to 
Christian formation, a potential problem exists* 

m Discussion of the student=teacher ratio would be valuable. 

• Talk about the number of students involved in work-study 
pro J ects . 
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.© Reference should be made'as to -Whether the schoo T I s invo 1 ved 
in a regional accrediting association and when it is due for 
a, visitation. - 

> The type of scheduling done Xn the school should be discussed. * 
. ■ . ■ ' ' ' . ' ' ■ 

- f The type of guidance and referral systems in the school ; 

should be discussed. Some insight should be made as to ' 

how the religious formation in the school Is .tied to 
guidance. • ■ ' 

*''''. ' * 

^ = . ... 

o'lOiscuss the method of formal re 1 i g ious educat I qn and. whether 
' al 1 students have to take it. ' 

^ '^^ef^rence should be made to .the pay scale for teachers and ' 

^ :.v >si^he, role^of student government, sports, and' other extra- 
. : curricular acttvltkes should be discussed. 

Security within the school should be discussed. If there 
Is a need for pol icemen , It should be a matter of real ^ 
^Interest. Where the patrons of the. school are concerned 
about this matter, it will affect many other featuNs of 
the school , ^ 

« The function of.the liturgy within the school shoiiHr be 
discussed. Whether Protestant and Jewish children have 
to attend these services Is important.^ ■ ^- 

m In the case of a I ay app 1 i cant , there are certain housing ^ > 

and financial considerations to be discussed. The benefits, 
salarif, an^d cost of Jiving should be important^ factors . 

Actual^ Visit of the Applicant / ' ■ ' . 

The actual visit of the^ppljcant can^ be scheduled In a number of ways 
It would be profitable to have the Search Commi ttee actual ly spend some " 
time on the program for the days- All too often, the time spent by an 
appricant is fa'r too unstructured, and both the school. and the applicant 
finish the dqy with a somewhat unful fi lied feel Ing. The following sugges- 
tions are made concern in.g specific activities to be built Into the visit. 
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(They may take rtore th^n one day, and sorm may be niore approprista for 
Second VIS it .tMri ,fpr ^he first.)' . . ■ > ' 

# Hava a hos t for the app 1 i cant f rorn >/i th i n ths Search 

^ ^ Commi ttfee. ^ ^ , ■ • ^ \ . V: 

'# Tour the school , ' ' = ^ ' 

; ■ • - " ■ • ■ 

# Meet the en 1 1 re Search Comrni t tee . This Is often a good " - 
opportunity to Jsk -the applicant to telKa little . ^ 
about himse] f . 

# Meet With Depar tniertt Cha I rmeri . It i of ten beneficial 

that this be in two grouRs. " 

# Meet v^i th, pfesent adrnl n 1st rators . . ^ ^ 

# Have an open Vacuity ineeting* This provi des an oppo rtuni ty 
. for all faculty members to talkwl^ the appi i cint , 

# Meet with a student group . I t is not helpful for this to 
be the entire student body, but officers of the student 
government are nornnal.iy appropriate* 

# Meet yi th any boa rcf or 1 ndl vi dua! (s uch as a superintendent) 
/ who ragulates^^ttne scfiool * . ^ 

s \ m Have a time when the candidate can Mnder the school on 

his o\wn. This IS a chance to talk to students and adults . 
Informally.. a rid get sortie feeling of the schoor. 

. m. h coffee or socfallhour can provide time for parents to., 
/meet' the applicant? 

[ \ ' ' ' . ^ ^ ^ 

. During one of the sessions, and there should be more than one with 

the Search CotrtfTir ttee^ 1 1 might be quite appropriate for the Search 

■ Conirnittee to have formulated a series of situations which could e^ist ^ 

In the school or any schcbl for that matter. The applicant could be ^ 

presented with these Situations and asked to react to themi Each 

committee qo^u I'd appropriately form its own questions, but the following 

pgts IbMI tf es may hel p In s imulat i ng the si tuat ions Irnporta nt to a 

spec if Ic schoo 1 • 

We vwoul d 1 ike you to respond to each situation by 
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indicating how you (night deal with thtfproblefii 
frtvolved including the Iniportant cons i de rat ifpris 
people to contact, etc. In oth^r woras, as 
principal of a sclioolj v^hat Would you do vvhen: 

m the celebration of the Ifturgy is being 
unimaglr^at ively done, and students are 
not becomi rig iru^ol ved^ v' 

• The Physical 'Education Department requesti 
a major revis ion in Its curriculum. The 
revision can b© frnpl errented within the 
present total school prdgram. 

• The Pcreign Language Departnient /desi res . 
to Increase Its graduation requirements 
trorn two to thre© years* 

• The faculty, in faculty rneet ing and by 
majprity vote^ adopts a major change in 

the grading policy. Ifou are phi 1 osoph Ici 11 y 
opposed to the change, j 

• Student governnient Pequests that they be 
givgn representation on your currfculum 
conimittee, ^ . . 

% Memt^ers of the Governing Board of the 
Parents' Association express their 
concer5 that the School progran^ Is 
not providTng enough training in basjc 
wr i t Ing i ncl ud Irtg gramnia r. 

• A dist ingui shed (rnath, Ejigl Ish^ phytfrcsT 
professor^ who Is apparent, contacts 

you v/i th the .claim that a text being 

used i n h is or her child 's (fnath^ 

Engl Ishj physics) class Is tcKs adv^anced 

for that c\ ass - . " 

• Afters series of . f i ra\drl 1 1 s , the cl ty 
fire marshal files a report with the school 
claiming that the behavior of the school 
faculty and students during the drills 

has been unsat IS facto ry. 

• You observe that school students are 
generally not cornp lying with School 
rules and that faculty members are 
not paying any attention to open 

y 1 0 la 1 1 ons * 
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t Yog obierve that bl ack st u^nt J have separated 

themselvas .froni white studehts in clissroonis, ' 
. ttie cafeteria, at basket ^#'11 gmm%\ and 

at social .events* . / . 

• you find that you are unable to get religious ^ ■. - 
\, or clergy to teach rel igious forniation classes. 

Of course/ ttiere are not speciffcjl ly right or wrong answers to the 

above queStiorii. However^ the committee wl 11 1 ikt ly hav# some feeling 

as' to the approach wh I ch the appl leant wuld take in v^hat could be touchy 

s i tuations. 

The Chojce^ ■.. r ■ ; 

Wheri the Search Gomniittee has consc lenti^usly attenipteql to' i^^^ 
decisioni tbe final choice Is clearer^ but it still must be rugda. In ^ 
some situations, the Search Comfnlttee reconinnerids one choice to a boaVd, 
superintendent-, orsdi rector. /At tin^es^ the coirrfiiittee actual ly makes the 
choice. In ei ther case^ they, tf^n rrius^ sample- the mmberS^ of the 
commJttee to get their first choice for a principfl. Since the committee^ 
narrows the nuriber of candidates to two dr three people b^for© the 
Interviews^ there are not many chojces at this point. Some commi ttees , 
at thi s point in the process J conclude t have a cl^ar cut choice; 

some corniti it tees ,fr nd that they ftiust take a. fornial vote, and in a few 
cases the connni It tees find that they areriot sstisffed with the people they 
have Interviewed and are Interested in hsvirig nrore people In for that 
purpose, ' s . , 

The formal process of naming a principal Is detailed* Sonietlmes it 
saems too involved* However, the role is so crucial to the smooth function 
ing of the School that it is well wrth the time that is spent if the 
proper person Is Identified for the position* 



Brother John D. bisen, C.F.X., Ph.D.* 

. J, Methotis and procedures of evaluating teacher effectiveness currently 
used irr schools hiVe evol ved f rom practicef, of many years ago. These - 
evol ving practices have been related to certain movements in. government. 
Industry and psychological research. ■ , , 

The processes of mak ing appra Isal s and the forms on whlcK they are 
recorded were once known as "rat tng" and "rating forms." Laterthe .- 
processes^ of appraisal were call ed "cval uat ion" and "evaluation forms." 
Currency,, 'leyal uat ion" is used but there; is a trend toward ca l) ing these 
processes "appraisaf" and "appraisal forms," 

Durfng the n.irieteerttfi century |he total responsibility of a superin- 
tcndent; of schools was referred to as supervision. Suparvi s ion' entai led 
the responsjbi lrty. for oyei*seeing and improving the class-room work of 

teachers. Evaluatianof teachers was a supervisory function.' Generally, 

■ . ■ - ■ ' ■ , ■ - . ' " 

this function was and still is delegated to a supervising principal who 

is the chief evaluator of his teachers. 

Fornial evaluation of teacher effectiveness as practiced today appears 

to have had its origin, for the most part, during the late nineteenth 

century, as well as in the efficiency movement of the early twentieth 

century. The theory and practice of scientific management with "effici.ency 
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' as its*catchword swept the couintry in the ea rl y 1 900 'b . Frederick W* 
Taylor's bQQk» The Prjriciples of Scientific Managemant (1911) w#> 
responsible for the efficiency movement. Although this movement had 
its origin in industry, it was not long before educators and schools 
adrninistrators adapted and extended these pHnciples to the field of 
educat ion. \ 

' 'School ^surveys placed emphasis on testing the. efficiency Of teaching* 
most often utilizing the newly-developed standard tests In school subjects. 
There was^ 1 ittle Interest in individual tests of individual teacher 
efficiency. The survey movement did iucceed in keeping the idea of 
efficiency in the forefront of educational concern. However, the growing 
use of individual efficiency ratings for teacheri seems to have been - 
stiriiulated by the efficiency movement and by interest and developments 
In educational measurements, . 

The use of employee ratings In business and Industry as an outgrowth 
of the efficiency movement did not occur In any marked degree until after 
1915- The rating; sheet was. first used by Lord and Taylor's stores in 
1916 for rating sa|^persons. The Indrvidual responsible for initiating 
Its use reportBdl y ^iloked around for an eKampre to Imi tate but; foiifid none. 
He apparently was unaware of the hundreds of eKamples in publ;) c , ichoo 1 
systems. In 1917 the Army Introduced a man-to-man rating scale for officers 
and later developed a graphic rating $cale. This graphic rating scale 
has been the foundation for many simflar ones to follow. Although several 
attempts were made at Initiating rating scales In private industry and 
governmental bodies, widespread use has been limited to governmental bodies. 
One large survey conducted by the ,N%t lanal. Industr la! Conference Board 



(1936) showed that 363 or U.8 percent of 2,^52 companies investigated^ 

■maintain rating systems. The mijorfty.of these were large compam'eff . . ' 

.employing 38 percent of the total number of employees. ^ . 

Research in the area of appraisaj of teacher ef feet i veness J s 

- best summarized In a statement by Getzell and Jackson. ^ = ' ^ 

Despi te the criticafl Importance of the problem of teacHer effect ive- , 

ness and a half century of^prpdlglous researeh effort, "very little Is ^ ; 

known for certain about .the nature .^snd rneasurement of teacher personality 

and teaching effectiveness. The regrettable fact is that many of the " 

— - ' -' ' - . 

studies so far have no.t produced s ignif leant resul ts 

- ' • ■ ■ ^ ' ^> 

Current Issues and Trends In the gva^ljjatlo^ of Teacher Performance 

The •'traditional" methpd of appraisal has tended to be used to focus 

■ ' ■ ^ . i \- ^ 

primari ly^ on the i nd I vi dual ' s personal ity ^ discipline of the s tuderjts , 

social graces and the biases of the evaluator or appraiser. This concept . 

- ^ ' - ■ ^ ■ ■ O- ' ■ 

of performance appraisal carries negatlye implications for education 

"Administrators, Castetter, in his book, '^Personne] Funct Ion In EducationaT 

^Administration," lists sojne of thie s i gnl f icant object ions to this approach: 

^ ^ , "Appraisal focusing on persanalityj hot on what , \ 

; is achieved. 

^ "Individual adml nj st rators are not fc^r the most 
pa rt qual i f i ed to assess "personality. 

''App^ralsal tool^such as rating scales, checklists, 
and the likeUack vaUdity^ . 

"Raters display biases, , ' . 

, , '^Appraisal devices do not provide administrator 

witb effective counseling tools. 



,Get.zels, J. ^and Jackson. ^^"The Teac^r's Personality and Character i st I cs 
in Gage, (ed.y Handbook of Research on Teaching.. Ch i ca go: Rand McNal-^y and 

Co., 1^963, p. 57^; ^ . \ /; 

^ ^ . 26 ^ - . ' 



»*Most of the traditional appraisal tools do 
not es.feabl ish orgar>i.2it ional' expectations for "^^ 
/ Individuals in vartbus positions* 

■ . ' ^ . ' " * - ' ■ ' * ■ . ' . ' ■ 

. ^"Appra isal s are arbl trary or urijust when - . 
" ' usel for disciplini^ salary increases, promo^ 

t ion or dismissal . 

= ; *'Tradi t ipnal #ppraisal methods tend to 

^ hamper communication between the appraiser and . 
:' apprai sefeJ*3 If 

"To fCirther il lustrate the need'' for a new approach to apprai.sal , 

Heyt^r) Fay and French's^ (i960) Study, "Split Role^ fn Performance Apprai- 

sals'Vnotes that frequent *'crfttctsm" without relationship to goaOs 

or objectives during the appraiSil interview resuUtS'^ in less achjev^ment 

than the achievenient attained by^ workers who are critioized Tess and 

receive more support 1 ve hel p in relrtion to objVectives to be achieved* 

They have concluded that: '*(l) xriiicism has a negative effect on 

achieyament; (z) praise has 1 ittl a effect eTther/way; (3) per^^ormance^ 

improves when specific goals are established and that (4) mutuaT goal 

settr>4ig^,. not cr I snip improves ; performance.'' V . 

Cur renr r@te&rch and studies. In performance appra isat emphas i ze the.^; 

development t>f a :neW^^nel at ionshi.p ^1.1 1 <Srt conf iderFce in another ' s 

integrity^ :goa? or ien^^^ation^and personal commitment to th6 prpblem-/ 

;solyi:ng^, process . The one-way 'process \exemp by throne vlsjtj ^ 

rating scale checkli st summat I appitriaiph 'wi 1 1 necessa r i 1 y^ be ,ref 1 red to 

'i ts 'place in the pas.t : Pressures brOto^^ on the' administrator ; 

by teacher assoQ;fations , unions and edu'da^tMbfi research has emprt^ 



1 . K 

Cistetter , Wil 1 lam Th^ jf^er^onnel Function in Educat ion Admi nis- 
tration, New York: Macmi ITan ; Wmpany ;"l 971 pp. Z^S^S', 

- •• -v .: 

Meyer, H. H. , Kay, E, and French, J. R.P, "Split Roles In Performance 
Appraisal,'' Harvard Business Review, March-April 196^*, pp. ]23-12^, 



increas ing impbrtance of^ creati ng opportun i t fes for the worker to share 
in^niutual goal sejtting, plans. for imp.lementaf.10n and continual follow- 
u'p and feed-back to improve the instructional performance (Redfern, 

"1963). 5 ^ V; , , " > . . , : 

V James Popifam ..has proposed that two major function^ of the super- 
ylsor are: (1) to assist the teacher in making defensi ble object Ives; 
an^, (2) to assist the teacher In achieving these objectives. Pophara's ' 
criterion-referenced evaluative process, and Redfern's del i neat ioh of 
the five steps of the cl jent-or i ented eval gat ion. consti tute the nucleus 

hf the current tren'-d In appraising teacher performance, Inherent in 

' . - - - - " ? ' - ..: ^ ■ ' ■ . ^ , 

. ■ ■ ' . ■■ - - - . 

this"posi t Ive" or ''open'^ approach to the evaluative process are several 

advantages : " ■ . , 

r. The appVaisee knp\^s m;advance the basis on-which , 
he i s to be rated*' > 

2, The appraiser and appraisee both .agree on ^Th^ai^ 
the object i ves of the appraisee ^should be^ in relation to 
his needs j standards and goals, and the goals on the 
organisation. : 

- i 3^ The' relationship between the appraiser and appraisee 
isjstrengthened in a^^sitlve manner, CofT¥TiunJ cat Ion is two^ 
wa^ and continuous; ' \ 

• k. Targets are both challenging and reachable^ promoting 
job. sat I sfact ion . ^ \ . - . - ^ 

Feed-back provides methods, for both training require- 
ments and reorganization of goals. 



. r - . . . .^ ■ .... 

Redfern, George* '*How to Appraise Teaching Performance," ColumbuSj 

Ohio: School Management Institute^ Inc., 1963* ^ * - <'^^ 
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'6. Thfs appraisal method . treats a total, process a 
person's ability to understand organizationaj goals and his 
own.,needs, dev.ise ways of obta in ing or maki ng ■ progress and 
contribute to the overall educational process, 6 ^ 



Procedures and Instruments ■ ~ ' i , ' ^ ^ 

Teachers are evaluated for a variety, of purposes, which may be summarized 
undent; major categories: (lO admLn is trati v^^. piurposes ; and. (2) instruc- 
tional 'iWrposes. Both categories* are important to^the .educat iorial organ i za- 
tlon and are actually related in the total educational process, 

' ..Teacher evaluation for admijni strat44^- purposes may provi de I nformat Ion 
for numerous types of administrative dec i s i ons / ^sueh as those concerning ^ 
tenufe, teacher assignments; transfers, p^omotions^and sal ary Increases 
In merit, salary plans, ^ ' . 

Teacher evaluation for instructional improvement is aflso an administra- 
tlve respdnsibil tty, bub It is designed for a different function:., the . 
Improvement of the teach I ng-I ea rn fng s i t uat J on i n the school and 'classroom 
instructioTi in partlcufar. 
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Wrth these basic purposes 6f eval^tion in mind, a number of characteris- 
tics of a weiHdefined evaluation program have been idfentif^ed by Harold J* 
McNally, includi ng the following: . 



' ^indall, Alva and Gatza, James. "Positive Program for Performance 
Appral sal ^" Harvard Bus Iness Review , November 1963, p. 157^ 

7McNally, Harold J., "What Makes a Good Evaluation Program,'* ^ 
National Elementary Principal , Fall 1973, pp, 



The purposes of the eva I uation .program are clearly, 
stated yh writing and are well known. to tH'e 
ewaluators and those wte are to be evaluated, 

2, The pol icies and proced^es of the program refleet 
knowledge of the extenslH/e research related to 
teacher evaluation* ,S 

3- Teachers know and understand the cri ter la by which 
they are evaluated* - \ 

. The evaluation program Ife cooperatively planned^ 
carried out, and evaluatejd. by teachers^, supervisars/ 
and>adminiscrators / ^ ^ " \ \. 

5. Tha evaluations are as valid and rel iabl e as. pois i ble 

li , ' 

a. ' Val idi ty as used here means : (1) the degree- 

to which the f acre rs aval uated are important 
to the learning of chfldren and to the. 
sucdessful functjpning of the school; and - 
(2) the degree to which the. criteria are 
. \ . related ta thje needs and cond i t iohS the ■ 
local setting. 

b. Reliability as used here refers to the degree 
to which dl fferent eval uatprs. agree in their 
evaluations made of ;a teacher on the same 
criteria, or that the s ame^^va^uator would 
agree with himself on eva ! uat jons. of the " 
same teacher on different occasions/ 

. Evaluations are more diagnost ic than judgmental, ^ 

, Sel f-eval uatfon is an tmp^brtant objective of the 
program. ^ , ^ / 

, the self-image and sel f-respect of teachers are^ 
^maintained and enhanded. 

The nature of the eval Lratlons is such that It 
encourages teacher creativity and experimental 
fcfOn, in planning and guiding the teaching-^ 
learning experiences provided children. 

. The program makes ample provision for clear, 

. personalized, constructive feedback. 
> .- ■ - - ' ^ ^ ■ 

. Teacher eval uat Ion I,^v4een as an integral part 
of the instructional leadership role of the-' 
principal and of thegpcogram of In-service 
teacher development. = 



]b j d . , pp. 2^-29. ^ ' . . ^' 
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Evaluation Procedures ' . ' 

Two general types of evaluation procedures have been i dint if fed by the 
Educat iontl Research Service in a studly Of 110 school systems,, ^They appear 
to have relevance for Cathol i c schooli and diocesan systems as well as to ' 
public schools, , ^ / = 

The first type utilises a predeteriril ned list of characteristics of a 
teacher and his perforfnance against wh ich the. teacher is compared. The 
second type Involves the settinj of individual perforfnance goals^ agains^t 
which the I nd i vi dual teacher Is eval uatad / The f I rst type may include 
recommends t ions for needed improvement , but the teacher is not necessarily 
, assessed ;>pn Whether, he has accompl i shed the I mprovemerits , The second type," 
of ten .referred to as the Job target, performance goal, or management by 
objectives approach^ may contain ele/nerits of the Hrst type in the total, 
approach/ For instance^ the teacher may be rated aga Inst prescrt bed 
performance targets in addition to i nd I vNual 1 y prescribed performance 
standards/'^ ^ . ^ ^ , 

Within these two general types of evaluation marry variations are possibl 
Both types of appraisal may include a foi^mal sel f ^eval uat ion , 9 numer ical 
rating, era narrative summary evaluation i nd i catl ng how the teacher measures 
up to the performance standards or has achieved his Job targets. 

A vary important aspect of the eval uation process is the manner t n which 
the teacher is informed of his evaluation. The ERS survey indicates that 
most of the reporting systems required that the evaluator(&) have a post- 
eval uat ion conference wi th the teacher to discuss the final rating. 



lOAmerlcan Association of School Administrators^, Educational Research 
Service, gva] uat ing Teach i ng Performance^ Arl ington, Va,, 1972, p. 5* 
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Sometimes the evaruating form was actual ly cpmpletad durFng=^'the conf^ 
as items were discussed th the teacher, ' Usually the teacher was ' 
. required to sign thi ewilyat ion form even I f Ha did not agree with the 
assessment. , The ta^ehar v^as usually given a copy of the evaluation ^orm. . 

Summary ' ;^ ' ; ' * / - ' 

Current trends indicate increasirig of evaluajtion approaches designe 
^<^^"^ much to Judg© the - teacher , but rather to help the teacher help hlmsel 
to improve his perforrence ^nd the quality of ^ educit ipn In his school. The 
trends also j nd jcata . rncre#5 1 ng teacher s nput wh I ch allows/the teacher 
oppbrtutnit les for selecting the standards agai nst wh Ich he will fcre evaluated 
Some schools and school systems are requi ring th^ teacher and administrator 
to agree' o'n objective me^sur^s or ind lea tori of how well the teacher has 
achieved his goals* Experiments are also being conducted on the^use of 
procedures that rely on input from other thari the tea'cher-s superiors. 
Including the use of goa f| or object Ives from several level s (s^ool , tfepart- 
mentj and personal), 

The Bishops' Pai5tor^1% To Teach As Jesyi Pid, provides the basis for 
individual schools^ wall as drocesan of f ic©s , tO'Specify the gpals and 
objectives for theUns t ! t ut ion and for .each member of its faculty and staff. 
The process for doing this has been provided for in the publ Icat ion^ Gl vi ng 
Form to the Vision . Such ^ process can involve not only the administration 
and faculty but also parents and students* It Is in this way that the * 
uniqueness of the Catholic school is definad. Evaluation then Is based 
on the agreed upon goals and object ives, , 
Perhaps no one rtiodal be advanced at this point that will\pnswer all 
the needs or questions involved in evaluation procedures* However, the 



evaluation ^model developed by George Redfarn in his book. How To Evaluate 
t#g^hin£, , seems to- contain ^tx comnfon elements that have wide appl icabi 1 ity, 
pirticuiirly in a perfo wai^c#-or iented . procedure desighed for the improve- 
ment of teaching performance. These six components include th^ fol lowing^ 

l, - Component I Ptrf armance Criteria ( Standards) ^ Putl-as and 
responsibi l itiiFTiqui red in the performance of an assi gn- 
ment are ^spaci f iad^ usuany under broad a^eas of performance 
with several $ijb'^el^fnents listed under each head tng * These 
criteria can u&ad in the diagnosis of the status of / 
the evajuatae'i cjgrrent performance ^and as the preliminary 
^ activity for fsttblishing performance targets, 

Z. Component 11 -^/P^rforrnance Objectives y £Qb^ Ta_rg£t£, These 
targets arre^basiTWon the areas of r^ipbniTFi 1 i ty and should 
involve conslder^^tlQn of targets ^ in terms of behavior change ^ ' ' . 
for the teacher as - wel T as possibly for the'student, 

Component I 1 Per f or ranee Act jvit ies . These are the 
actions and actTvTtTis deaigned to attain the performance ^ 
objectives. They should reflect the emphasis either V 
upon teacher or leafrner or both^ as I ndi cited I n Component 
Ms and shogl d be the concern of both eval uator and 
eval uatee , 

Componen t IV ^ Monitoring Performance. This process 
involves collecting data and Information relating'to^ 
the object i vas whi ch are being pursued^ All parties ' 
involved should dXscu$5 and agree upon certain matters 
such as data-gither) ng forms to be used^ kinds and 
frequency of cl^aisroom visitations^ identity of monl.tors 
use of any mechasi iee I ton I tors , conferences , and other 
tfpfeS; of conticts. Results from thls^type of formative 
evaluation or man i tor i ng, shoMld' be fed back to the . 
teacher immedUtely ^or improvement of performance/ 

Component V Agsasalng Monitored Data, This aspect 
. Js an aSctremeiynmportTnt part of the evaluation pro- 
cedure^and should b« at least a ^two-fold process^ 
including sel f-9is^siment by the eval uatee , assessment 
by the evaluator^ and possibly assessments by other 
professionals^ stird«&nts or parents. The latter types 
of assessments are in the experimental stage, but 
they are receiving fncreased attention in some school ^ 
districts and. cojrimuni t las, ^ 

$, Co^onent Vl. - .Confgr^^^^ This impor- . 

tant "final'' st^p In the process ~ I s" veFy important^ 
for here theip©rson$ Involved In the process discuss ^ 
the results of efforts designed to achieve^ the objec- 
tives. At all times the eval uator should hel p tha ' " . 
evaluatee to view this as- a constructive process, 

^ ^ / ■ . / ^ ■ ■■■ .. ■. 
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\ ; Out qf tKis conference rfiay come ideas ;f or foliow^p • ; 
V- ' ^ activftfes to reifiP^rce th© girns't^hat have resurted' > ' 

from'thfi Initial proqe^s. Qbyi^dusly, the.^inal ^" \ " 
step IS actual ly the pr^enmrnary- s.t^ ■ 
.\ into the evaluation system, / - * 

The most outstanding aspect of evaluatron js that,, as Redfern states , 

It fs a means, to an end. "I t !$ # tool to help the teacher become irore ■ 

competent in tha performance of his duties^and respo.nsi bJ 1 i t ies , These 

duties and responsibi l it les must coot i nual 1 y bei aval gated in relatlohship 

to the priinary t^sk of the schooP^ that of improving learning, ppportunlti 

for boyr and gi r l s , ' : The ch f I dren a re, the behef le i ar ies . 

Evaluation wf if be an evotying process that will develop and change 

as our concepts of the teaGhlng^i earn ing process grow and change, ,^No one 

model can answer all the que.stions. Each evaluation process should 

reflect the goals ^ obJectly^Si and characteristics of the particular 

community^or schoal . ' " ;- 

;in the futur^j evaluation proc#duras may include two-way exchanges and 

"power network'* evaluations . The two-way exchanges woul d ajlow t+ie 

eva.Iuator to d i $^uss wi th the eve t,U9t^e*f actors for wh i ch the eyal uator 

IS responsible that hinder thm m^\m%%m in/the perforrnance of his job. 

The "power network"' approach would^lso consider how ah individual's / 



peyformance is affected by others with and und^r whom he/she is working. 
The future may aVso Include a variety of approaches now being used. We 
might see evaluation by teams including peers, students and parents' as 
wel I as superiors. . 



.''Redfern, George B, How to Eva^l yate feathi ng . Worthington, Ohio: 
School Management Institute, I nc.T'TfTIT^pV rs"/ , 
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^^JAI^ ttiSslPlBE. tPt Igacher Commitment m Light, of the PastDral 
' ~ ' TO" TEACH AS JESUS "DiT ~ " — — ^^.^^^..^ 



Catholic educatron is an eKprfSsfonof theniission entrusted by Jesus 
to the -Chiurch He founded; through eduGat ion the Church seeks to prepare ' 
Its menibers to proclaim the Good News and to translate this proc Isfnat ion 
into action. Since the Christian vocation is a call to transforni oneself 
and society v^l th God's help^ the educational efforts of the Church must 
encompass the twin purposes of persona 1^ sanct if icat Ion and social reform 
fn 1 ight of Ch ri stian values. (#7) 

Thus^ one crucial fne^sure of the success or failure of the educational 
ministry is hov^ wel 1 It enables men to hear the message of hope conta iried 
in the Gospel, to base their love and . service, of ■ God upon this message, 
to^ achieve a vita] pBrsonal rel at ionsh ip ^wl th Christ, and to share the 
Gospel's realistic viev/of the human condFtion which recognizes the fact 
of evil and personal sin vvhile affirming hope, (#8) 

The success of the Church's educational mission wf M also be judged 
by how well It hel ps the Catholic connmunity to see thedignrty of human 
1 ife with the vision of Jesus and Involve itself 'in the search for solu- 
tions to the pressing problems of society/ (#10) Since the Gospel 
spirit IS one of peace, brotherhood, love, patience and respect for 
others, a school rooted Fn these principles ought to e>cpl o re v^ays to 
deepen its students* concern for and skill in peacemaking and the 
achievement of Justfce. (#109) 

The edLjcatiorial mission of the Church is an Fntegrated ministry 
enibraclng three irtterlocking dimensions: the message revealed by God 
(didsche) which the Church proclaims; fellov/ship in the life of the 
Holy SpFrit (koirionia); service to^the Chrlsttan community and the 
entire human comrnijni ty . (d iakon i a) . While, these three essent iaA .el emants 
can be separated for the sgke of analysis, they are Joined in Hhe one 
educational ministry. (ff]U) Communityjs at the heart of Christian 
education not simply as t concept to be taught but as a real ity' to be 
lived. Through education j men must be moved to build community in all 
areas of life; they can^ do this best if they have learned the meaning 
of commun I ty fay experieric ing it. (#23) 

Of the educational programs available to the Catholic cornmunity^ 
Catholic schools afford the fullest and best opportunity to realize 
the threefold purpose of Christian education among chF Idren and young 
people. (#lOl) Only in Such a= school can they experience learning, 
and living fully integrated Fn the light of faith. The Cathol ic Schoo 1 
^'strives to relate all hurnan cul ture eventua 1 1 y to the hews of 
salvation, so that the life of faith will Illumine the knowledge wh ich 
students gradualKy gain of the world, of life, and of manl<Ind'' (Christian 
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Educatjon, 8), Here, therefore^ students ar© instructed In human knowledge 
and skills, valued Indeed for their own H.jrth but seen simultaneously as 
deriving, their niost profound significance frpfti God's plan for His creation. 
Here, tod^ instruction fn re li gi ous trut h and values Is an integral part 
of the School program. It is, not one more subject alongsfde the rest, 
but instead It is perceived and functions as the underlying reality in 
which the student's experiences of learning and living achieve their 
coherence and their deepest frieaning. ilfW^) 
§ ' 

This integration of r&Ifglous truth and values ^/ith the rest of life 
IS brought about in the Cathol school not only by its unique curriculum 
but, rnore importantj by the presence of teachers who express an integrated 
approach to learning and living In their private and professional 
1 i ves. (#104) 
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